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much closer contact than formerly. This condition not only
renders mutual knowledge easy, but also makes isolation
very difficult, if not impossible In the second place, the
power of the democracy has very much increased, so that a
majority of qualified persons can carry their common will re-
garding political regulations into effect. True, that common
will has not yet had very much effect on international
relations, but it is increasing in power, and it is to be hoped
that before long the making of war will be beyond the power
of emperors, kings, governments, or officials In the third
place, knowledge has increased and the social conscience has
developed, and statesmen and politicians are not only study-
ing for themselves all the aspects of international problems,
but they are also more inclined to give definite working
shape to the will of the multitude. They are unconsciously
following the postulate of Kant: " Seek ye first the kingdom
of pure practical reason and its righteousness, and the object
of your endeavour, the blessing of perpetual peace, will be
added unto you." They have, however, still to learn the
fundamental imperative which must be imposed on their
will, namely: " Act so that thou canst will, that thy maxim
should be a universal law, be the end of thy action what it
will." If the striving for perpetual peace is a duty, it must
necessarily follow from this universal law. Kant did regard
it as a duty, " We must," he said, " desire perpetual peace
not only as a material good, but also as a state of things
resulting from our recognition of the precepts of duty," We
commend not only these opinions of Kant, but also his com-
plete essay to the attention of those politicians and publicists
who seem to do all in their power, to stir up strife not only
between the peoples of the East and the West, but also between
those of the West.

In his essay, Kant demonstrated the hopelessness of any
attempt to secure perpetual peace between independent
nations. Such nations, he thought, may make treaties, but
these are binding only for so long as it is not to the interest
of either party to denounce them. To enforce them is im-